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onthdy Economic Summape/ 


By Joel Seidman. 


I. PRODUCTION AuD EMPLOYMEsT 


During the summer months the volume of production remained at a high 


level, contrary to the usual 


seasonal trend, 


and this is reflected in a sharp 


increase in the Pederal Reserve Board's seasonally~adjusted index of industrial 


production. 


For July this index rose 8 per cent above the 1923-25 average. 


This sharp increase in production in recent months has not been accom= 


panied by a corresponding increase in the number of factory jobs. 
For between 1923 and 1925 the average number unemployed in this 
country ranged from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000. 


far from that. 


The truth is 


In July of this year, with produc- 


tion 8 per cent above the 1923-25 average, the number out of work was still near 


the 11,000,000 mark. 


Governmental spending explains, in some measure, 
in production and improvement in trade. 
have had without doubt an important effect. 


$1,200,000,009 to date, 


the recent increase 
Bonus payments alone, totalling about 
Should the 


stimalus of governmental expenditures be removed, however, a fresh decline could 


be expected. 
II. EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


Technological improvements, resulting in displacemant of workers, have 


been made to suéh an extent that it took 13 per cent fewer workers than 


in the 


period 1923-25 to produce this inéreased volume of production. Tho total pay 
roll for the month was almost one-fourth below that of 1923-25. 


1936: Industrial Production: Manufacturing Employment: Manufacturing Pay Roll H 
(Fede Rese Bd. index) Buraau of Labor Statis- (Bureau af Javor itatise 
(seasonally adjusted) tics incox) tics imier)} 


(all indexes based on 3-year average, 1923 @ 100) 


Maroh a 84.1 7603 
April 100 85.1 779 
Yay 101 8567 2963 
June 193 86.0 7867 
July 108 86.8 7763 


It is sigyifiesst that, While marufacturing employment has iv-coreased 
in path dune and July, the marufacturing pay roll has fallen in each monthe 
Average weekly earnings were 22.95 in Misy and g22.92 in Juve, accorling t1 the 
Bureau of Lapor statistics. 


with employment and pay rolls lagging so far behird production, the 
unsound ecnditions that led up to the 1929 collapse are being repeated. The ab- 
sence of mass purchasing power indicated in these figures is certain to lead to 
another crash in the not distant future. Clearly it is eviderce of the fact 
that no’fundamental reform has accompanied the measure of recovery that there 
has been. 


III. PROFITS A™D DIVIDENDS 


Meanwhile profits covtirue thelr merry crurse upward. The ormbinea 
net profits of 285 leadirg ivdustrial corporations, as computed by the National 
City Bank, were $554,000,000 for the first half of 1936. This comares with the 
figure of 3¢341,000,000 for the correspordirg period of 1935,+-a~ increase of 63 
per cent. 


The second quarter of 1936 proved far more profitable than the first 
quarter of the year. The 230 companies ior which figures are available had com- 
bined net profits of ¢311,000,000 for the second quarter, as compared with net 
profits of 208,000,000 for the preceding three months. This record for the 
second quarter represents a gain of 74 per cent over the same period of 1935, 
profits for wnien totalled $179,000,000. 


Net operating income of Class I railroads in July was $61,000,000. 
This compares with 727,000,000 in July of 1935, a gain of 129 per cent. 


increased dividends in August reflected both higher earnings and the 
efsect *f nev taxes on undistributed earnings. Dividends declared were the lar- 
gest for ary year since 1931. uney amounted to 335,000,000 for 721 ccmpantes, 
as compared with ¥258,000,000 for 674 companies in August, 1935. 


IV. STOCK MARKET PRICES 

In august. the stock market likewise continued its upward climb. The 
mores Vilue of ali shares iiste. om the New York Stock Exchange rose 73_ 154,000, 
Ren deere «ULYs and w4654 00,009 wore in Auguste The averaye share price of listed 
stro.s was 438 on July 1, 740.30 on August 1, and £40.56 on Septomber l. 
"Latest figures available for these stutistiog.e 
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Public Works & Recovery 


From a Study by Louis Jo Sack. 


By now the purposes of public works, in =. d°:ressioy, are well known. 
There is a substantial--i? disputed--body of eccir ic theory on the subject. 
Pactually it haa been demonstrated that public works have a definite effect in 
reviving industry; Pro.- -crs Colm and Lehmann have made a valuable contribution 
to the method of measuring its influence, in their article in So9ial] Research 
for May, 1936. Yet Business remains antagonistic to ito 


A curious griticism of the federal public works program has been made 
in the leading article of the The Annalist for August 28. The writer points to 
"the prominence of public undertaking as a factor in the rising demand for steel 
products", and concludes that this represents a "glaring departure from 
the basic precepts of the public works theory", inasmuch as the "general oycli= 
cal movement of business is strongly upward". This is somewhat the same as say= 
ing that the works program has been too successful, which is not quite the case. 


One commonly agreed defect of the administration's program, neverthee 
less, is that it was too slow in getting under way; and this fault was largely 
an inheritance from President Hoever. A further criticism mst be made, though 
business interests will dispute this, that at no time was its magnitude great 
enough. For one thing, . only a compa: ‘ively small amount of the funds expended 
were for genuine \lic works. The baiance of the monies appropriated were 
Spent on items ..ich normally would have been included in the annual budgets, 
and thus represented no extra emergency expenditure to fii the gap created by 
the cyclical degline of private business, or on ~on~construction projects. Less 
than one billion dollars was spent on non=-federai  x<ojects. 


In any estimate of the New Deal's public works program, the purposes 
and extent of expenditures are naturally primary considerations. The following 
table shows the allocations under the Emergency Kelief Act of 1935, the largest 
appropriatioh measure, as of February 29, 1936. 


Department of Agriculture: 

PUPLIO’ THAIS eel css cee dieleecevsesessg - 500,000,000 

Other PurpOseso ceosecvenscsacsenese 76,000,000 
Department of Warns ceececccsevoseceserse 149,000,000 
Department of the Navyecesscccsccccceroe 18,000,000 
Other permanent departments... scocaceceae 215,000,000 
Civilian Conserv: "iv~ Corps (CCC)....+.. 528,000,000 
Public Works Adrinistretion 

Non-federal projectSecoscsecnsesese 339,000,000 

HOUSings occccscccccerenovnsen-cneee 101,000,000 
Resettlement Administration (RA)essseees 193,000,000 
Rural Electrification Adme (REA) .+...-. 10,000,000 
Works Progress Administrationecsceceseee 1,299,000,000 
Federal Emergency Relief Adm. (FERA).-.. 938,000,000 
Other AZSNCLESesccccsessvansnevesecencen 40,000,000 
Urallocated, but earmarked for WPA...... 153,000,000 
Previous deductionsSecesscecvccsenceseoes 321,000,000 

POTALc se seve cancer c'sceatscccosane ese 14,000,000,.000 


The above appropriation of $339,000,000 for non=federal projects of 
the PWA was disbursed in grants to states, counties, and municipalities for 
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; - x : M tBeo 
salf-Tiquidating undertasingne cc the reaipients providing 554 of the total nes 
Buese public works ‘totalled $¥44,060,000, ~1 whieh $339,000,000 was granted and 
149,000,000 loaned by the PWa. The total ~urber of ._prvjeots thus finarced were 
4149, of which 51% were for educatioval buildingse 


Public works of a "light" kind comprised more than 80% of the above 
WPA appropriations New construction, inoluding highways and public buildings, 
accounted for 36 02% of the total, and repairs, modervization and improvemert of 
roads and buildivgs acecuntod for 44.9%. “EA non-covstruction projects repre~ 
sented the remaiving 18.9% of the experditures; theso included educatioval, pro- 
fessional, artistic, and public health prejects. The comparatively larger ap- 
propriation to the VPA for these “light” projects, with small costs for materi- 
als, than to the PWA for "heavy" self-liquidating projects, was the outcome of 
the duel between Hopkins and Ickes, and should be explaived by the luck of ade- 
quate advance planning of public works for periods of emergenciesc 


Previously to the 1935 Emergency Relief Act, 32,721,000,000 was allo- 
cated construction projects. An analysis of these expenditures reveals the same 
situation as prevailed later. The major amounts financed regular governmert 
departments; for example the Var Department built warships with the fundse A 
smaller share went to the local governments. Little was expended for what are 
usually considered as genuine public vorks, that is, heavy projects not ordivare 
ily undertaken in the regular course of a department's worke 


CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS, AS OF APRIL 1, 1935 


Streets and highway so .0010essen10020000000000000000008009 514,000,000 
Vater systems And SQWETS0c100097005503000009800000000008 261,000,000 
Housinge 60000200 000000000000005800000980000000380080086000 135,000,000 
Buildings (schools, Qh Gc) ciele Sted axcpuuie ate Gees oglnleies ene -eintn 414,000,000 
Engineering structures 

(Bridges and CUNNCLS) cvccecvocevecsecseceesoseceoe 181,000,000 
Reclamation, flood control, 

Water POWELrenscvcceccscvrresccvcrve se cc0e000804000000 371,000,000 
RALLTOAd Se ocevcsccecdcocesreoescceecesesosces00000008000 197,000,000 
WAY VEGEElSo'sccoccocescsccccetecevvecevcaeteccesceneetes 253,000,000 
HavigatvioW and aviation Qldascccveccesossecsscévcsoeeees 283,000 ,000 
Miscellaneous oorer-seccsnnnr2200eceeenreonegpecoovececcn 0.000 


$ 2,721,000,000 
NOWN-CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS, AS OF APRIL 1, 1935 


Civil Conservation Corps (CCC) omnseceees 2251+. saacreonG $23,000,000 
Civil Works Administration (CWA) -scocecssascccanans 545 400,000,000 
Farm Credit Administration (PCAN 2.5% ce bet oe cere acne eau 100 ,000,000 
PUANRA BEL OR BE B1000000000990909700070080008000009000000000 49,000,000 
Mi POOL LENGOUGs 0's 0 2b 2's 6.4'0\b vais sh'b'e's bloe eis BM 8 ew ganie aoe BOE 100,900 ,000 


Impounded LOBEPVEB: 0000000270 24742597908600000083050000000000 65,000,000 
$ 1,037 ,000,000 


These emergency expenditures of the federal goverrment, of whatever 
kind, may be related to the theory of "priming the pump" and are aide in recove 
eryo But as to public works in a strict sense, this method of combatting de= 
pression has not yet been tested. For because of the mge deoreage in state 
and local expenditures, federal construction was not sufficient to maintain 
the normal volume of governmental public workse Arthur Do Gayer estimates, in 
his authoritative "Public Works in Prosperity and Depression", that the average 
total expenditure for public works during 1927-29 was 2,933 million dollars, as 
compared with an average of 1,917 million dollars for 1933-35, despite a rise 
in the average feders1 expenditure from 257 to 897 in these periods. 
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HOW MUCH SECURITY? 


NOTE: Unquestionably the Federal Social Seourity Act is better than none, yet 


examination indicates many defects. 


The following brief analysis is abstracte 


from a l2-page critical and expositoxy study published by Labor Research Fronte 


I. UNEMPLOYMENT IsSURA'CE 


1) 4o ixsurance is provided by this 
act in itself, its aim being to in= 
duce states to effect such plans. 2) 

Nor does it give any definition of une 
employment compensation, +he size or 

length of benefit, the period of wait= 
ing; such matters are left to the 
states. 3) As benefits are condition= 
ed upon employment, a person who has 
not worked a specified time during the 
year is unprotected. 4) Likewise per- 
sons working for firms with less than 

eight employees are excluded. 5) If 
all states pass acts, 22,000,000 per= 
sons at -most will benefit; wnder 1933 
conditions, only 14,000,000 would have 
been insured. 6) Insofar as funds are 

raised by pay roll taxes, which can be 
shifted to emp.nv7s and consumers, the 

wealthy will no. share proportionately 

in the costs of unemployment insurance. 


II. OLD AGE SECURITY PLANS 


A.. Old Age Assistance Plan 

1) Who is needy3 how many will be as- 
sisteds how mech they will receive; is 
there to be & plan at all;--questions 
like these are left to each state. 2) 
The maximum pension is not likely to 
exceed $30, for the fedsral government 
will give only up to $15 a person a 
month, as matched by the states. 3) 
Tre there is a temptation fu. states 
to save money at federal expense, and 
little incentive to svlarge their own 
contributions. ) Who will bear the 
burden will depend upon the nature of 
the state taxes,. and the share finano- 
ed by federal taxes. 


B. Old Age Annuity System 
1) A Rational plan requiring no state 
participation. 2) Excludes farm, dom- 
estic, maritime and casual labor, like= 
wise all governmental and institution= 
@l employes; or about half of workers. 


3) Taxes on wages will reduce workers! 
purchasing power, while taxes on pay 
rolls can be- shifted to consumers. 


11. CHILD WELPARE SERY ICES 


>) This act provides the rather meager 
averafc grant of about $30,006 to each © 
states 


IVo VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


1) Provides futds supplementing other 
appropriations for same purposee 4 


Ve AID FOR SEEDY BLI“D 


1) Grants to states can not exceed $16 
a month for each needy blind person, 
while no one can receive such @ pene 
sion and Likewise an old age pensione 


VIo MATeRNAL AND CHILD WELFARE 


1) The ast appropriates $3,800,000 ane 
nually to promote the health of mothe 
ers and children, especially in dise 
tressed areas. 


VII. SERVICES FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


1) Provides $2,850,000 each year for 
such purposes. 


VIII. PUBLIC HEALTH 


1) Provides $10,000,000 annually for 
research and public health work, most 
of which to be allotted to states on 
basis of population, health problems, 
financial need, with no matching of 
federal funds by states required, 


IX. DEPENDENT CHILDREM 


1) Por "mother's pensions" the federal 
government is to contribute one-third 
the amount spent by states, not to ex= 
ceed specified amounts. 
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He DECLINE £ EDUCATION 


One benefit of the currert preside»tial campaign is the strikirg way 
it has revealed how education has suffered ir the past few years. For it so hap- 
pens that the Republican cardidate is the governor of a state which has "balanced 
its budget" at the expense of its school system. But the Democratic propagand~ 
4sts, vho try to make the most of this fact, forget that the situation is little 
different in states blessed with Democratic governorse 


EDUCATION Iu KANSAS. First it may be noted what the newly-elected president of 
the American Federation of Teachers, Prof» Jerome Davis of Yale University, (who 
is not a Demoorat), has said about Governor Landon's record on education. 


"Teachers should note well that in Kansas, under the reign of economy 
of a candidate for the Presidency, some 444 rural schools have been 
temporarily closed and consolidated. In 1933-34 only 10 states had a 
smaller average number of school days than Kansase’ (New York Times, 
August 22, 1936). 


In a letter to Governor Lardon demanding that he state what his educa=- 
tional program would be if he were elected President, the delegates to the con=- 
vention of the American Federation of Teachers pointed out that Kansas ranked 


lowest in state aid to educationo 


DEMOCRATS AND EDUCATION. While it is true only ten states stand lower than Kane 
sas in average number of school days, these ten states have Democratic governors. 
The latest available figures from the Ue Se Office of Education, for 1933-34, re- 
veal the low rating of school systems in Democratic states. 


Average Number of Sohool Days, 1933-34: 


Republican Kansase+ocecccsel66 Democratic Louisiana.......159 
" Kentuckyeeeseeeel52 

Democratic Arizonadeeocecscolb6 " Alabamas eseeee 22152 
" Colorados.ccceesecl66 n ocuth Carolinaece1:7 


Idah0occccesee ec lLO4 
Ploridassccesceeeelb4 
Nevadacceoneceea0lbO 


TEnNN@SSECe cee eve lsu 
ArkangaSececceeclSd 
Georgiae seceeee. 156 


LOWERED EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS. During 1934-35 the number of schools forced to 
close earlier than in the preceding year totalled 42,200, involving 3,372,830 
pupils--nearly 2 per cent of the nation’s students. Over 57,000 pupils ard 
1,745 teachers were locked out of schools unable to open at all. 


The length of the school year and the pay of teachers are acknowledged 
as good, if rough, criteria of the quality of a school systeme I~» 16 states in 
1934-35 many teachers were paid less than $20 a month; in 22 less than $40; in 
33 less than $50. Not only did the salaries decline, but likewise the pay days. 


10,877 teachers in schools open only 2 to 3 months; 
38,698 teachers in schools open only 4 to 5 months; 
98,018 teachers in schools open only 6 to 7 months; 
187,667 teachers in schools open only 7 months. 
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LIP SERVICE fo PEACE 


" I hate wart" exclaimed President Roosevelt at Chautauqua, and tie: 3 
was much applause. Yet this “lover of peace" has fostered and encouraged the 
largest peace~time military budget in our history. He has pumped into the army 
and the navy millions of dollars more than even his Republican predecessors, un- 
til the military budget will reach a total of a billion dollars for the 193637 
fiscal year. Quite correctly Charles A. Beard, the historian, regards President 
Roosevelt's military program as the most dangerous feature of the administration. 


This year the expenditures for "preparedness" will exceed the entire 
federal budget of 1916-17,, including army and navy expenditures of that year. 


EXPENDITURES OF THE UsITED STATES FOR “AP IONAL DBFEASEs 


A234 3958 4936 
Department of War........$245,329,151 328 ,939 ,400 
Department of the Navy... 267,029,290 492,213,456 


fetal (inelud ing BAT). 6 cic elec wc ccspeaeeecitcescctacccessecdelyG0e,Glesaene 


All past experience shows that an inorease in the armaments of any nae 
tion necessarily causes international tension “i inevitably leads to armed con 
flict. Particularly indefensible is this in the case of the United States, even 
in these troubled times, in view of its strategic iselation. Yet our expendi- 
tures for national defense is now greater than ary other power, according to star 
tistics from official. smirces published by Senator Nye in the Forum for April. 


So Cal NaviQNaL DEFENSE EXPENDITURES OF THE WORLD POWERS: 


1913 1936 
Great Britaine.eocceceecee$575,000,000 $592,000,000 
Franc@ccccecccssesscsvoacee 348,000,000 662,000 ,000 
TAPANcocerccessesccssoaese 95,000,000 280 ,000,000 
Utealyecccccccccsccccccccce 179.,000 ,006 400,000,600 
RUSBSiBccoccccceccceececece 447,000 ,000 665,000,000 
United Stategocescussconcee 244,000 ,000 1,000,000 ,0600 

“fhe truth is,” wrote Senator Nye in his Foyum article, "that our mil- 


itary plans are not built up and financed on a reasonable bagis of true national 
defense, but rather around blues prints whioh the army and ‘navy have been caree 
fully 14ying out for ten years." 


fhe conclusion is inescapable that President Roosevelt, unwilling to 
combat the influence of the militarists in his administration, and unable to 
shake off the effects of his training as Assistant Secretary of the Navy, is sow 
paying Fip-service to peage, while pouring out money for war. 
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DO YOU RNoW THAT--William Randolph Hearst contributed $25,000 to the Democratic 
campaign fund in the presidential eleotion of 1932? And that the United States 
Steel Corporation, arch-enemy of the trade unions, now beginning a duel with the 
C.I.0.,- contributed about $5000 to the Demoeratie campaign fund of 1936, for 
what Was-politely called an advertisement in the Demooratic Convention Journal? 
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Lehman's TAX RECORD 


For years New York State has enjoyed the reputation of being ore of 
the more progressive states in respect to taxation What is referred to partic=- 
ularly is its pioneering with the income tax. fan it any lorger be considered 
progressive, even in the relative sense understood by the term? For under the 
administration of Governor Herbert Lehman, elected as a leader in social legis~ 
lation and recommended by both Smith and Roosevelt, the imeome tax rates upon 
the lower brackets were doubled ad tripled while the upper brackets were ine 


creased but fractiovally. 


Nev; York State Income Taxes Before and After Lehman 


-_ nw oae  s 


Present, N.Y. 
come f@&Kes 
did N.Y. 


imcome axes 


The above revision in the income taxes, in combination with the emer- 
gency consumption taxes and other regressive features in the state and local tax 
systems, gives to the state a tax structure that is hardly a model for other 
states. Admitting that Gov-rnor Lehman was faced with a difficult emergency, 
there were at least four possibilities open to him, if he wanted to avoid re= 
gressive tax measures: 


1) Special emergency taxes to tap untouched financial resources, such 
as monopolistic profits of utilities, whieh still escape effective 
state regulation; such taxes sould avoid constitutional restraints. 


2) Higher levies upon the upper brackets, imposed for a limited time, 
could have permitted slighter ircreases upon the lower brackets, 
without diminishing total yield or causing flight of the wealthy. 


3) Reorganization and coordination of the state's local subdivisions 
offer possibilities for Imge savings in state funds without impair- 
ment of state services; in facet improvement would result. 


4) Larger state borrowing, coupled with legislation providing for in- 
come tax (personal and corporate) s:serves to equalize yield of 
these taxes in tne future. 


The Republicans, having gained control of the Wew York Assembly by 
promising to reduce Lehman's four-cent gasoline tax, had no tax program except 
on that point during the last legislature, It is a sad commentary upon the qua- 
lity of their statesmanship, but their whole strategy was to sit tight. 
Bliminating part of the unpopular gas tax, they refused to suggest a substitute 
measures: They shovid propose a tax in an election year! 
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MILLIONS FOR VOTES 


Political forecasts that the Republican and Democratie parties would 
both surpass the four-million dollar mark in their campaigns to win the presi- 
deney are being confirmed in fact, with the two frenziest montha yet unreported. 


Supplementing the figures published in the last issue of Labor Bullee 
Sin, the contributions reported below show the total "gifts" to the presidential 
campaign funds up to August 1, as filed with the Clerk of the House under the 
Corrupt Practices Act. The list of the individual contributors may be obtained 
from the New\York Times and other newspapers of September 10 and 11, or from the 
office of Labor Research Fronto 


CAMPAIGN COwTRIBUTIONS, 1955 10 Dales 
pemocrats Republicans Liberty League 
Jano-Dec, $938 $8 225,635 $ 486,454 $485,175 
Jano-May 1936 505,597 293,469 188 ,699 
June-Augo 1936 1,081,768 2.050.654 196,148 
TOTAL $2,113,000 $2,830,577 $868,022 
CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES, 1935 TO DATE: 
Jano=Dec. 1935 $ 502,924 $ 278,166 $389,973 
Jane=May 1936 707,675 209,179 265,076 
June~Auge 1936 _1£,908.840 1,687,211 215,598 
TOTAL $2,219,439 $2,174,556 $870,647 
es & * 
4S LABOR INDEBTED TO THE “Ra? 


The militancy of labor itself, rather than the Nka, is the explanation 
of the gains in membership made by trade unions under the New Deal, according to 
a study made for Labor Research Front by Harold Goldsteine 


The number of strikes jumped from 808 in 1932 to 1372 in 1933; to 1742 
in 19343; and to 2044 in 1935.*% In these strikes labor often had to fight both em- 
ployers and the Roosevelt administration's labor policy. Trade uriors were able 
to win only where they were themselves militant und powerful. That the Roosevelt 
poliey was often tantamount to strike-brsaking is shown by a study of specifics 
oases, notably the automobile strike. 


Company unions, moreover, made larger gains than legitimate labor or- 
ganizations. While membership in the American Federation of Labor increased by 
80% under the NRA, membership in company unions rose 200%." Thus if Roosevelt is 
to olaim oredit for the gains made by lagitimate unions, ha mist also accept res 
ponsibility for the growth ot company unions. 


-* Monthly Labor Review (UsSa)c 
os * & 


STRIKE-BREAKING OR "IMTERVE. DICH"? Testified Hugh L- Kerwin, director of Concile 
tiation Service of the Department of Labor since 1917, before the Wational Labor 
Relations Board, April 23, 1936, in showing that the Service is now directing 
major attention to the prevention of strikes and lockouts: "During the past nine 
months, for instance, the percentages stand 51% strikes ard lockouts and 49% 
averted strixes and lockouts." 
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The Spanish cooperative movement has been of jnestimable assistance 
to the loyalist forces in tue distribution of civilian and military 
supplieso In many instances, ware normal distributive agencies have broken 
down, cooperatives have been given governmental authority to perform this impore 
tant funetion. Some idea of the size of the Spanish cooperative movement can be 
gained from the following statistics: 


1938 1934 

Total sales of consumers’ societies (in pesetas)® 96,848,879 103,345,250 
Total sales of their ow product ied. . 22009200000 898,018 1,345,250 
Membership of societies belonging % > the National 

Federation (not ineluding Catalan Covperatives) # 108,991 136,865 
Cooperative employee@soos0c00000000000990009000000 25203 2,662 
Total rumber of consumers’ socletieso>ocs.00000000 334 353 
Other types of cooperative s0C1e¢1e80000000000000 131 150 


* Pesetas exchanged at 124¢ to 15¢ from 1933 to 1935. 
# No figures are availabe on the membership of the Catalan societies, which are 
the strongest branch of the movement, except that in 1934 it doubled. 

-o Benjamin Wolf. 


WEY, WORKERS, SERIKR 


Commonly it is believed workers strike for very real reasons. Quite 
often it is suggested that the reasons are highly materialistio--housp and wages. 
The following piece of sophisticated reasoning, by Harold F. Browne of the Indus- 
trial Management of the National Industrial Conference Board, may de taken for 
what it is worth. 


"It seems, therefore, that the epidemic of strikes during the last two 
or three years is only remotely related to economic faetors. Of course, the 
workers’ economic status is susceptible of indefinite improvement, as in the 
“ange of most other persons, so that it is always possible to demand better cone 
ditions» But if the correspondence between the number of persons on strike and 
the siatus of industrial activity, weekly earnings, and the cost of living be- 
tween 1927 and 1932 may be regarded as fairly normal, there has been nothing 
about these economic movements since 1932 to account for the tremendous expane 
sion in «trike activity." (Conference Board Service Letter, June 30, 1936)> 


Many obvious factors explain the disparities batween strike activity 
statistioa and those of general business prosperity or depression. Little ine 
sight 1g required for an understanding of this. But an examination of the table 
below will dispel any implications of the above quotation that workers do not 
strike for substantial ard real objectives. 


Major Iasues involved in Strikes, 1929°1936 (Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


Vages ett: Organization seeliane 

1929 414 cases 46% 312 oases 34% 177 cases Dog 
1930 317." 49% 219.040 33% 117 * 18% 
1931 504 =" 56% 255 " 29% 1385 "15% 
1932 534 =O 66% 172 4% . 21g 102 "13g 
1938 935 60% 447" 29% 160 0-*—O 
1934 by 39% 853 * 46% 276 4" 15% 
1935 767 =O" 38% 952 " 474 295 " 15% 
1936 

JanoMar. 152 " 35% 213 " 48% 13 ™ 17% 
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A, BRLTISH VIEW OF AMERICAN RECOVERY 


"Though fears of permanently mounting 
technolegical unemployment may prove 
groundless, it ia undeniable that the 
volume of unemployment (in U. 3.) is 
vary large-rexactly how large nobody 
Knowse 


"The problem of agricultural poverty 
ia neither new nor unsoarred by exper- 
imentation.ee. The drought is a remin=- 
der that the permanent problem of Amer= 
ican agriculture is not yet begun to 
be solved. 


"The banking system is as unstable as 

ever-=if not more so. No progress has 

been mide towards the necessary reore 
garization of azrienIture to meet a 

changed vorld situation. Less than 

none has been made towards adapting 

the political and constitutional struaq- 
ture of the country for the solution 

of these problems. A permanent policy 

for succoring the victims of erratia 

industrial progress has yet to be de= 

vised." -=Economist (London), Auge le 


es & * & & 


Steel ig the key to the organization 

of the other mass production Traus~ 
tries, according to Daniel Zronin “o-~ 

Carthy, supposedly an influcrticid lster 
leader writing under 2 peeicoryms in 

the August issue of the “noezine of 

Mall Street. "McCarthy" pictures Johr 

Le Lewis as outsmarted in his prelim- 

JInary battles both by the steel compar- 
4o8, who he says have lor™ hesn prepare 
ing for trouble, ard by te craft un= 

fonists. Withrtit political aid, he 

siys, Lewis cannot win a strike. 


“How mich Lewis avd his assnclates do 
in these (mass production) industries 
deperds on their success in steel. If 
they win in steel they will have small 
treuble organizing cther lines. 


"Phe steel companies have been getting 
ready for trouble- since that day in 


Juné, 1933: , when NIRA became lawe In 


main they have worked under the direo 
tion of Arthur Ge Young, formerly hoad 
of Irdustrial Counsellers, Inao, an ore 
ganization formed by Rockefeller inter= 
ests to direct their labor policies." 


$6 & & & 


MERRY GHORGE"S INPLUEACE SURVIVES 


The role of lamdi-value taxation not ag 
a "single tax'f, but as one among other 
progressive taxes, is receiving more 
and more attention, primarily as it 
affords a reform of the unscientifio 
property tax and an approach to the soe 
Iutfon of the slum probleme 


The editors of The American City, @ 
"trade journal” for city officials, 
review the history of city planning 
in America, and recall how the lurd« 
value tax was fundamental in all early 
discussion of ite Thay urge "getting 
back to fundamentals in city planninge"™ 


In tke sume July issue, Bolton Hall 

surmarices "Progress toward Land-Value 

Tayation throughout the World", ard 

there is reprinted the resolution of 

the Leadon County Courcil advocating 

the tos fer the Srglish metrorolis. 
sasuke & 


fie. BIGH COST OF SMALL LOAES 


“re wany pitfalls faced by the waye~ 
carver when he needs to borrow smal) 
cams are carefully set forth in "Cred~ 
it for Gonsumers," the Public Affairs 
Pamphiet #5. Here’s what you will pays 


Bavings Bank AGcounthaceccecercececcbS 
Building & Loan Ass'n shareSereess006% 
Insuraca FOliGiodceececvapeetsccerso > 
Credit U1 OAS ots aaas tobe Gar ees on lee 
Personal Loar Deptie of Banks.o.07-23% 
Remedial Loar ass'ne (Pledges) ..10-36% 

(Ghattel Nortyages avd Co- 

maker Notes) ooesescccoccccencelb30p 
Industrial BarKse00sscccecsccoscesell 
Parnshopie cocescccecccc0ecesccne es ohie 
Personal Finance Companiese.cccocceed36 
Tilegal Lendersesooc0rs000000n B0480% 


Instaliment Sellers and 
Finance Companiesecocsceccecse00~500% 
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AGRICULTURE 
Phe AAA-and the leports of the Brook~ 
ings, Inetiyucion. Quarterly Journsi 
of Economies. Aug. 27p- 
Agric.lturd Sdjucstmont and Farm tenurec 
Journal Farm Beoromins. Augo 


BUSINESS AND [DUSTRY 


Curreate of Worid Recovery. WoW. Case. 
Foreign Policy Reports. Aug. 15. 
Stoekholdings of Officers and Direec 


tors in American. Industrial Corpora- 
tionge American Journal of Eoonom- 
ies. Augo 35 po 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 
fhe Fascist Political Prisoners. The 
Journal of Criminal Law... July. 
Freedom of Feashing. Edicorial Re- 
esearch Reporte. augo l5o 15 po 
The Struggle for Civil Libsrties on 
the Land..o Ameriean Civil Liber- 
ties Wnion. 


EC6wOmIcs 
Preface to Social Economics 
Jc Wo Glark. 435 Po 
The Quantity of Capital and tha Rate 


(Essays) ° 


of Interest. Fo Ho Knight. Journal 
of Pol. Beonomy.o Augo lip. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
The Suban EBlestions ef 1936. American 
Polo. 3e@io Review. Aug. Lip o 


Economic and Political Implications of 
American Neutrality Pulieyo Annals 
of Ame Aoadt of Polo Swic Aug. 27p. 


VOREIGN TR 

Cemmercial Polioy uniayr ths Trade de 
greement Program. funt\ vu’ slac 
Acad. of Pole Sai. say Ypo 

The Dangerous Fallacies of Imperialism. 
Grover Clark. Arnalseco duly. 0p. 

Economics Aspects of ‘io3- Foreign Trade. 
Jo Le Romltero Avmalsooo Julye Ip. 


The Contributions to International Lege 
islatien of the International Labor 
Conferences Co Wo Jenks. Am. Pol. 
Solio Review. Aug 2p. 


Cwuorent Lteratwre 


fhe Arcand Act: a New Form of Labour 
Legisiation? Canadian Journal of 
Beoriomiescoo Attge 2i Po 

Federal Intervention in Labor Disputes, 
Editorial Researeh Reports. July 30, 

Labor Laws Enacted follewing Freneh 
3trikes. UeS. Menthly Labor Revie@, 
duly- 2 Po 

Ue Se Handbook of Labor Statistios, 
1936. 1151p. ($1525) 

A Labor Party for America? Joel Seide 

' mane Brookwood publ. 36 pe Bibli, 


MILITARISM 

Militarisw in Japane Ke We Colegrovéee 
World Peace Foundations 78 pe 

Germany’s Internal Eeonomie Policy; 
Rearmament Principal Reeovery Face 
tor. Avnalist. Auge 7. 

Germany's Rearmament: Its Pinaneingy 
Ite Esonomic Aspects. Koonomist 
(London) o Auge a Auge 8. 


PUBLIC SWNERSHIP & ECONOMIC PLA\uIuG 

The Ecomomiss of Isolation: the Soviet 
Regime iv Russias; Features of Swe- 
deri's Recovery; Japan's Growing Probe 
lem; Sslgium's program. (Manchester 
Guardian) Commercial. July l-Aug. 2), 

fhe Fusion of Government and Busivess, 
Je A. Coryy. Canadian Journal of 
Eoohomics.e. Auge 16 pe 

fhe Soviet Union and the Business Cy=- 
cle. Artimr Feiler. Sooial Ree 
searsh. Augo 


PUSI “o VPILITIES 
fhe Oniario Hyuro-Electric Power Come 


Missicno Ao Bradye Canadian Journ= 
al o% Eoonomicse ce Aug. Lope 
Socia. Rates in Eleotrioity. Hang 


§tau.i"gero Social Researches Auge 

Why Electrio Utilities should be Gove 
ernmentally Owned and Operated. Pubs 
lio Ownershipe Auge dlp. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 
Oredit for Consumers. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet $5. Bibl. S2p. 
Legal-aid Work in the United Staten; 
the Wage-Earner and the Law. U. 8. 
Monthly Labor Review. July, Ange 
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